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Free-Masonry 1s Moral Order, institoted by virtuous 


men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Loy + and Charity.” - Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


Persecution oF Coronet VAN In our 
last we promised the particulars of the persecution 
of Col. Van Hallen; in complyance with which we 
have extracted the following from ** Sandoval; on the 
Freemason.’’ We recommend it to the brotherhood, 
as worthy of their atiention. 


Colonel Don Juan Van Hallen, president of a 
lodge established at Murcia, under the immediate 
auspices of that of Granada, and a man not over- 
stocked with prudence, though of sufficient address 
to fill satisfactorily the post assigned to him by th 
society, made a journey to Ronda, where he be- 
fame acquainted with a man of the name of Don 
Antonio Calvo, who represented himself as a liber- 
al, though in fact he was only a spy. Here he left 


buried in the house of another person a bundle of 


papers relating to the society. Qalvo, though not 
an initiated masof, became acquainted, through 


Van Hallen’s indiscretion, with more than it was 
prudent he should have known; and no sooner had 
the colonel returned to Mureia, than his treacher- 
ous friend disclosed to the ecclesiastical authorities 
of Granada everythirg he had learned, and what- 


ever else his own imagination made him suspect. 


The clerical party, who only wanted a pretext 
to gratify their views of vengeance, caught at this| 
information with eagerness, and directed Calvo to 
proceed to Murcia under some pretext or order to. 
discover more of the secret, and obtain some fact | 
or document which might enable them to increase’ 
the list of victims. This, Calvo accomplished be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations, and the re- | 
sult was, that the Inquisition obtained possession of | 
the papers left by Van Hallen at Ronda, and of| 
some letters given by him to Calvo on h's return to! 
Ronda, (when hiscommission had been terminated, ) | 
wh'ch were addressed to some of the masons of 


Granada. 


The Inquisition now lost no time either in ar- 
vesting Van Hallen, or in throwing into the dun- 
geons of the Holy Office almost all the masons of 
Murcia, and those of Granada, whose names were 


in any way hinted at in Van Hallen’s letters. 


The documents seized on this oceasion were of 
the highest importance to the society, and of an 
alarming nature to government, whose fears were | 

 Foused sitll higher by some letters of General To1- 
yos, (which, however, bore no signature) found 


among other papers taken from Van Hallen. The 
inquisitors of Murcia now proceeded to take from 
: the latter the declarations that were to place them 
in possession of the whole plot; but their prisoner, 
who was seldom without resources, had planned a 
stratagem by which he hoped to disappoint the ex- 
-pectations of his enemies, and refused to explain 
the mysterious contents of his papers, unless he 
| Was permitted to do so to the king himself. The 
_inquisitors, unable to prevail on him, either by 
| prayers or threais, informed Ferdinand of Van 
Hallen’s determination, and his. majesty having 
| agreed to receive his disclosures, the prisoner was 
Sent to Madrid under a st rong escort. 


| On his arrival at the capital, Ferdinand immedi- 
| ately sent one of his confidential friends to sift to the 
| bottom the secrets of the prisoner; but Van Hal- 
‘len, who imagined it would be much easier for 
him to deceive Ferdinand than any of his commis- 
|Stoners, wrapt himself up in mystery, (which by 
the bye was one of his characteristics) dropped 
some slight indications which might excite the 
king’s curiosity, and did not neglect to feign an un- 
bounded affection towards the royal person. The 
favourite courtier, on the other hand, endeavoured 
with all the art of a man skilled in the cunning 
devices of his post, to induce him to make a full 
and open declaration of all he knew, the better to 
ensure the clemency of his royal master; he” flat- 
tered him with the hopes of future rawards, nay, 
of enjoying the king’s friendship, and sharing the 
favours in which he himself ory But for 
once, at least, he found his match in Vart Hallen, 
who, as if penetrated with gratitude for the kind 
manner he treated him, overwhelmed him with 
protestations of friendship, and engaged h‘m in a 
conversation of several hours, during which many 
apparent mutual confidences between them, and 
several little secrets of no import Were disclosed, in 
one of which, however, the courtier assured Van 
Hallen that he himself had belonged to the society, 
and had still an uncommon fondness for them all. 


tered, but.took leave of the prisoner in the most 
affectionate manner, offering to employ his medita- 
tion with his roval master, and leaving him an 
abundance of Havana segars to smoke away the 
dullness of his confinement; while Van Hallen 
squeezed out a few tears, and protested he was 
ready to throw h.sself at his majesty’s feet, give 
any explanation that might be wanted, and do 
everything in his power “to obtain the good graces 
of royalty. 

This visit, which produced no effect whatever, 
was followed by others equally fruitless, Van Hallen 
persisting in his resolution of having a personal in- 
terview with the king, who, on his part, was very 
reluctant to grant it, as he laboured under the ap- 
prehension that some personal injury was meditat- 
ed, His fears, however, were overcome by his fa- 
vourites, who, impressed with the necessity and 
importance of find:ng the clue to this mighty con- 
spiracy, thought ihev could not fail to procure it 
by granting Van Hallen’s request. It was, there- 
fore, agreed that he shold be introduced to the 
king’s private apatt ment, and that the same courtier 
wh had held these conferences with the prisoner 
should be present, boih to watch the motions of 


At last the courtier retired as wise as when he en- 


Van Hallen, and assist his majesty in going througit 
their investigation with eclat, 

| ‘Lhe night and hour fixed for this interview be- 
\ing arrived, the courtier went in his carriage to 
the Inquisition, and took Van Hallen to the palace. 
‘On their arrival there, the former led the way 
‘through various private passages to the king’s cab- 
‘inet, where they found him alone, waiting impa- 
'tiently for their arrival. Dissimulation is a qual'ty 
possessed by most cowards, and consequently Fer- 
|dinand received Van Hallen with every appear- 
ance of confidence and familiarity. He requested 
him in his usua] uncouth way to sit down, and tell - 
him openly everything he knew. Van Hallen, 
convinced he had to gratify the expectations raised 
in the king’s mind, as also to respect the honour 
ihat bound him to Keep the secrets of the associa- 
ation, employed the most ingenious stratagems, 
tortuours ways, afd mysterious words, pronounced 
with emphasis, and abundance of sophisms, and 
subterfuges; in a word, every means which his sa- 
gacity could suggest to bewilder the king’s mind, 
since convincing him was out of the question. Im- 
pressed besides with the idea that Ferdinand would 
catch at frivolities and be satisfied with words only, 
Van Hallen, who possessed astonishing volubility, 
poured out freely and rapidly the whole of the 
aceount which he had framed to explain the enig- 
mas of the papers which had been seized from 
him, adding a circumstantial history of his owm 
life, from his earliest infancy to the moment of his 
arrest, to withdraw their attention from the prifei- 
pal topic This plan with which he expected to 
come off triumphantly, did not at all answer, Van 
Hallen, then, perceiving his mistake, and having 
heard that Ferdinand, while luxuriating at Valen- 
cay, had been accepted a mason, expatiated on the 
excellence and philanthropy of freemasonry, little 
‘dreaming that his benevolent brothers sole wish 
_was to obtain a few thousand respectable names, to 
have the pleasure of extreminating them all ata 
swoop. 
Ferdinand and his confident, convinced now that 
‘their man would not speak out what he knew, 
“questioned and requestioned him about his accom- 
plices, the extent of their plot, and object of their 
plans; but he, like the fox closely pursued by a 
couple of hounds, whirled about, bounced, run 
round and round, stopped, and bolted in every 
possible direction where there was a chance of 
escape. At last, the “twa dogs,” who saw the 
fruitlessness of their chace, if it continued as hith- 
| erto, endeavoured to obtain by threats and terror 
‘what good words and prayers had not produced. 
This plan, however, was still less successful; and 
‘it was resolved between them that the prisoner 
‘should be reconducted to the Inquisition, which 
‘was no sooner said than done. ‘The courtier, who 
‘also accompanied him back, urged him in the most 
pressing words to reveal the secret, and accom- 
plices of th» plot, as otherwise the most horrible 
fate awaited him. Vap Halien, whose mind now 
exhausted and bewildered with so much cavill.ng, 
wished to gain time to explore new resources, 
requested to be allowed to state by writing 
in amore clear and orderly manner all he had 
wished to explain before the king. This b ing 
granted him, he was left for some days unmolested, 
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and the victim remained at the complete mercy of 

the tribunal of blood, in the prisons of which he 

was immersed. || This gauntlet, doubtless formed a part of, or com- 
Before the judges of this tribunal Van Hallen | municated with another machine, the use of which | 

was conducted to give his declarations. The) we shall shortly explain. 

charges brought against him were of the most se-' 

rious nature. 


in the gloomy repose of a dungeon; where, accor-|| 
ding to his promise, he wrote a long memoir, pur-, 
porting to explain the whole conspiracy, and which 
in reality contained only an account of his own 
life, and a few pompous indications respecting the| 
plot, which seemed rather to excite than gratify. 
curiosity. Ferdinand, convinced now that the or-| 
dinary mild means would never induce the prisoner, 


to disclose the secret, removed his protecting arm, 


found him equally inflexible. 
of the judges now assumed their most stern aspect ; | 
their language was also harsher ; every look, every | 
word, every motion of theirs, indicated that some 
violent measure was on the point of being adopted, 
and Van Hallen perceived at last, that he was 
amongst irreconcilable enemies. Immediately af- 
ter this examination, he was sent toa different dun- 
geon from that which he previously occupied. It 
was one of those subterraneous caves, where the 


where he was stripped naked to the waist ; after |! 

which they extended his arms, and placed under || the wheel. 
each arm-pit a sort of forked stick or crutch, lined | 

with cloth, and thick enough to support any weight ; 
the right arm was then bent, and fastened tightly 
to the crutch, and the left, which remained hori- bere while his head dropped on one side With 
zontally extended, as well as the hand and fingers, || 

was locked intoa sort of iron case, lined inside, and 


not unlike the gauntlet and bracelet of the ancient 
armor, but fitting so close, that there was not a 
hair’s breadth between the case and the limb.—-|| 


on which the victim stood was suddenly withdrawn 
‘The fact, however, that he belong- | from under his feet, and he remained suspended by | 
ed to the masonic society was what his judges’ 

deemed most trifling, their inquiries being -chiefly | 
directed to the formidable conspiracy to overturn | 
the precent order of things, to the members who, 
constituted the Grand Orient, and to the letters of) 
Torrijos, in which some glimses of the storm that 
was gathering, and which threatened to burst, 
were discernible. Wan Hallen’s answers to these 
different questions did not satisfy the Inquisitors; — 
they wished for victims to quench their thirst for 
blood, and he gave them words only;—they then 
had recourse to remonstrances, but they remained 
unheeded ;—they came at last to threats, and they | errors, make a candid avowal of all he knew, and 
‘the countenances || give up the names of all his accomplices. 


his arm-pits on the two crutches. 


judges, who, after a mock apology in the name of 
the tribunal, for the unfortunate situation to which 
he had brought himself, announced to him that the} 
holy office, having till then fruitlessly employed 
the mild and lenient means, recommended hy the 
most merciful of sovereigns, to induce him to con- 
fess all his crimes, were now on the point of taking 
the rigorous measures used with pertinacious and 
refractory sinners; but the door to clemency was}, 
still open, provided he would but abjure his former 


entreated him to answer frankly and sincerely the 
following questions:—whether he was a Freema- 
son—who were the heads of that sect in Spain— 
who was the author of the letters which had beer 
seized upon him—what was the nature of the con- 
spiracy against the throne and the altar, specifying 
with clearness every thing that might give a com- 
plete idea of the objects, means, proceedings, per- 


sons, &e. &e. ‘though accustomed like all the other officers of the 
_ unhappy man who is immured is almost compelled | 


to suppose that the order of nature has been dis-|| dangerous situation in which he stood, and the idea 


} 
| 
} 


Meantime, the platform || 


In this state he heard the voice of one of his) 


He then 


Van Hallen, notwithstanding the painful and 


dered the executioner to reiterate the movement of 


limb, his hair stood on end, his voice com 
failed him, and all his faculti 


| successive application, now ceased to perforin thei; 


| several days ; but the weakened state of his frame, 
which every moment became more incapable of re- 


/existence, and the surgeon who attended him, 


_.turbed, that its movements have suddenly ceased, | of the tortures which might follow his actual suf- 
ofthat those luminaries, which spread light and splen-| | ferings, endeavored to accommodate his answers so 
esfiogover the universe, have altogether disappeared | 


that they should satisfy his judges, and compromise 


insignifieant remembrances his infancy, and pre- 


from.it, and that no one but himself, the judges, the | 
@xecutioner, and the poisonous and impure reptiles 
by which he is constantly tormented, have remain- 
ed on the face of the earth. 

Here, as he was one night reclining on his) 
chains, pondering over the wretched situation to. 
which he was reduced, recalling to his mind, with | 
‘the minute accuracy of a prisoner, even the most 


paring an infinity of answers to the questions that 
might be put to him, previous to the tortures that 
were certain to follow them, the fearful and terrific 
creaks of huge bolts drawn aside, waxing more_ 
clamarous as the furthest doors which secure the 
entrance of those sepulchral abodes were left be- 
hind, fell on his startled ear, like the sounds of muf- 
fled drums on that of the unhappy soldier who has 
forfeited his life to the offended laws of the field. 
At length, amidst the darkness which night and 
day reigned in his dungeon, he heard two persons 
approach him, and while the one held his arms fast, 
the other unlocked the chain that pinioned him to 
the wall; after which he was conducted in silence 
through a labyrinth of dark subterraneous passages 
to a room which though still involved in obscurity, 
he suspected to be that in which the victims of the 
tribunal undergo the dreadful agonies of a cruel 
death. Here, however, his eyes were bound, and 


he was led to another roots, which proved to be the || 


chamber of torment ; but the description of which 
he could not give, asthe bandage over his eyes was 
never taken off. He, however, observed, that on 


none of his friends. The Inquisitors, however, 
found them unsatisfactory, and they ordered the 
officer entrusted with the torture to do his duty.— 
This consisted in turning a wheel, (the movement 
of which must necessarily have been graduated) 
which communicating with the gauntlet, twisted the 
arm gradually round At each of these turns the 
movement ceased for a little while, keeping the 
arm in the position to which it had been brought, 
and the Inquisitors insisted on having direct an- 
swers to their questions, and redoubled their threats, 
but always with that clerical affectation of compas- 
sion and civility, which of all the wounds inflicted 


within him, is the most dreadful. His answers 
were now rather more firm and decisive than at 
the beginning, and his cruel and exasperated ex- 
ecutioners continued ordering the wheel to be turn- 
ed. Van Hallen, notwithstanding his youth, ro- 
bust frame, and singular presence of mind, began 
to feel that his herculean strength could not bear 
him out through the increasing sufferings of such a 
dreadful trial ; a copious perspiration flowed from 
every part of his body ; the mental functions be- 
gan to lose their vigor, the langor of death over- 
spread every limb ; he sunk from one paryoxism 
into another ; but in those intervals when the ago- 
nies of the torture were suspended, he recovered 
some of his strength, and burst out into bitter re- 
proaches against such barbarous treatment. Noth- 
ing, however, could soften the brutal insensibility 
of those monsters, who call themselves the minis- (; 


on a victim, whose heart meantime is bleeding 


The victim then shuddered in every 


pletely 
es, enfecbled by each 


the paleness of death stamped on his countenance 
‘the eyes and livid lips half closed . 
| authors of this atrocious inquest continue to writhe 


in vain did the 


and dislocate the bones cf their miserable victim - 
he gave no signs of vitality; a cold sweat moisten. 
ed his frame, and his breathing ceased altogether, 

From this moment Van Hallen knew not what 
became of him ; but when he returned from this 
mortal syncope, his disturbed and confused brain 
could only allow him to know that he existed, though 
he could not recall any thing of what had happened, 
nor imagine where he was. But when he gradually 
recovered his lost reason, he could have wished he 
had rather lost the few signs of life that remained in 
him, than have seen himself reduced to the wretched 
situation in which he now was. A long bench, 
constructed of brick, served him for a bed, without 
either a straw mattress to lie on, or any kind of 
covering ; the trunk of his body, sore and exhaust- 
ed,seemed to have been severed from both his 
arms, the right being inflamed, in a tumid and pal- 
sied state, and the left without action or vitality, 
disjointed from its place ; and to crown the mi 
of his most wretched situation, his naked waist was 
secured by a long and thick chain, whose angular 
links were the only pillow against which he might 
repose his shattered trunk. 

In this inhuman manner he was kept during 


sistance, threatened to put at once an end to his 


Inquisition to look with indifference on suffering 
humanity, seeing that if left in that lamentable 
state the victim must sink, reported him to the [u- 
'quisitors as in his last stage. ‘These monsters, 
alarmed, not at the idea of his dying, but at the 
| prospect of losing thereby the secrets which they 
had promised themselves to wring from him by dint 
of tortures, eaused him to be removed to a place 
| where he could have better accommodations, and 
‘ordered the chain that weighed down his body to 
taken off. 

[To be continued. } 


The De Witt Clinton Encampment of Knights 
Templars was consecrated, and its officers installed 
according to ancient form, at Franklin Hall, Ports 

/mouth, N. H. Sept. 28, 5826. The ceremonies of 
‘installation were performed by M. E. and Hon. 


Sir John Harris, Grand Master of the Grand En. 
campment—assisted by E. Sir Benjamin Wheat: 
land, Grand Marshal. The performances wert 


conducted in a manner highly gratifying to the m- 
sonic fraternity, as well as toa large assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen who were present on the it- 
teresting occasion. 

The following are the officers installed. 

M. E. Sir Joseph W. White, G. C.; E. Si 
Samuel Cushman, G.; E. Sir J Burley Hill, €.6,; 
Sirs Elisha C. Crane, Prelate ; John Bennett, 5. 
Warden ; Robert Smith, J. Warden ; Joha Dat 
enport, Treasurer ; Thomas Hale, Recorder ; Re 
bert Blunt, Standard Bearer ; Robert Neale, 5*. 
Bearer ; Samuel Huse, Warder. 

Thomas Clapham, ) “‘aptains 
John Carlisle, of the 
John Locke, Guards. 


entering it, he mounted a few steps to a platform, 


ters of a God of justice ; on the contrary, they or- 


Henry S. Rand, Sentine}. 
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sion may require, so that a perpendicular range of nine 
numbers, is all that can be required to complete a table of 
this description, for if you begin at the top of the table, 
with a pointed instrument in your left hand, that your 
right hand may be at liberty to write; let this instrument 


eSearch, undismayed. the dark proiound 
Where Nature works #7 secret; trece the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessant chavge 
Theirelemenud round; behold the seeds 

Of bemg, aud the energy of life, 

Kindling the mas with ever-active flames; 
Tnen say if nough in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonde 


= 


For the Mirror. 

Messrs. Editors, 
As a part of your paper is professedly devoted to sci- 
ence, and presuming it has an extensive circulation among 
scientific mechanics, I am thereby induced to take this 
method of laying the following observations bef. re them, 
and should be pleased with any hints on the subject, from 
any of your ingenious readers.—It has occurred to me 
that a small pocket volume, containing such matter as 
would be found useful to that class of the community 
whom I have denominated ‘‘ Scientific Mechanics,” is 
very much wanted, and having prepared some materials 
for such a work, the principal feature of which is a col. 
lection of ** Concise Decimal Tables,’’ which are very 
easy and natural, and capable of extensive application, 
they being more or less useful to all classes, I feel anx- 


be placed on the decimal point in the top line, and make 
|use of the following reasoning.—Here is the answer to 
one unit, on the left of this point the figures are whole 


Against 20.0 inches is 62.832 
2.566. 
5 1.571 . 


Answer, 24.5 in. diam. equal 76.969 
Answer, 77 inches nearly. 


Table to reduce cubic inches of rain water to lbs: 
Avoirdupois. 


000 — 036 168 981 


numbers, and on the right of it decimal parts, on the left 


| tenths, in the hundredths place there is a 6, which are 6 


| 


54 cents. The next move is on the top line, by shifting 
the point over one figureto the right, and say, here is the 
answer to 10 units, it is 6 tenths, or 60 cents, descend as 
before, giving to each line ten times the value you did 
before, until you come to the ninth line, and say, this is 


there is nothing for units, on the right there is nothing for 


hundredths, commonly called 6 centg, make use of the}, 
same reasoning all the way down to the ninth line, and, 
say this is the answer to 9 units, it is 54 hundredths, or || 


000@BS 072 337 963 
000 © 108 506 944 
000 & 144 675 926 
180 844 907 
000 217 013 $89 
000 =? 253 182 870 
000 289 351 852 
000 325 520 833 


the answer to 90 units, which is 5 dollars 40 cents.— 
per next move is on the top line one place further to the 

right, which will give 6 dollars, the answer to 100 units | 
the second line is, 200, the third 300, and so on to the 
ninth, which will be 900, and the answer 54 dollars.— 
In this manner we may proceed, increasing ten fold as 
often as we skip over a figure to the right, and decreas- 
ing by shifting to the left in the same ratio; but in the 
table above there is not figures enough for many move- 
ments, either to the right or left; this deficiency may be 
remedied by placing ciphers on each side, for if ciphers 
be put on the right of whole numbers, or on the left of 
decimal parts, they will neither add to, nor diminish their 
value; the nine digits or index figures, may be very prop- 
erly placed where the decimal point naturally stands, 
whereby much room will be saved, and greater facility 
offered in finding the answers. 


jous to put them to the Test, by giving the method of 
forming as wellsas using them. 
Method for forming the Tables. 

_ Suppose an Assessor of Taxes wishes an easy method 
10 find what each person has to pay, his first care will 
be to find what sum 1s to be paid on a dollar, which we 
will call siz cents. The next thing to be done is to form 


IMPROVED TABLE. 
000 = 060 000 
000 %© 120 000 
000 180 000 
000 & 240 600 
v0O Gr 300 000 


atazx table for 6 cents on the dollar. 


Find the amount of tax on 30 dollars, by taking th 
‘indexes and answers marked thus* 


Roe $6 pay $0 36 . 
7 0.42 

0.48 

0.54 
$30 pay $1.80 


If, instead of taking the several partsof 30, we ha 


‘0 the right the answer to 30 would have been obtained. 


es be increased or decreased in a tenfold ratio, merel 


taken the answer to 3, and rémoved the point one place 
The Principles of decimals is such, that any number 


Y shifting the decimal point to the right or left, as occa- 


000 360 000 
= «2 420 000 


able for Tares at six 
ents on a dollar 


Thus 1 Dollar pays $ 0.06 i! 
2 Dollars pay 0. .2 | © 000 gq 480 000 
Example.—What will be the tax on 5800 75, at 6 
cents on the dollar, by this table ? 
ged $ $ 
And 45 dollars pay, $ 2.70 800.00 is 48.000 
By adding the indexes together the sum is 45 dollars,|;| mM is 042 
and the sum of the answers 2 dollars 70 cents. .05 is 003 
The amount of tax on 45 dollars may be found as fol- 
lows:—Take the answer to $4, which is $0 24, remove Answer, 
the decimal point one place further to the right, which 
will inerease it ten fold, and will be the answer to $46, In this manner.many other operations may be perform- 
“and will stand thue-—-2 40 ‘ ed; such as, where a dividend is paid to a company the 
$ ; 3 | proprietors holding the stock in various proportions. 
Hence against 40 is 2 40 | Again let us apply these principles to Mensuration, 
against 5 is 0 30 weighing, &c. 
om Table to find the circumference of a circle from the 
Ans. 2 70 


Diameter. 
“ 000 003 — 141 600 
000 006 %S 283 200 
000 009 ©9 424 800 
000 012 & 566 400 
000 015 Ox 708 000 
000 018 S849 600 
d 000 021 =~3 991 200 
000 025 132 800 
000 028 © 274 400 


y || whose diameter is 24 5 inches? 


Example.—What is the Circumference of a Circle 


Against 200 inches is 7.234 los. 
30 1.085° 
1 036 
Answer, 231 inches equal 8.355 lbs. 


I will now close with a few observations, lest I go 
beyond the limits of a News-paper. It will be observed 
that I have been rathet particular, in pointing out the 
“manner of finding the answers in those Tables, by remov- 
| ing the Decimal point, ‘because here all the difficulty is 
found, these tables appear to be in their simplest form, 
containing figures enough but none to spare, for finding 
the answers to very high as well as very low numbers, 
| from many Millions of Units, even to the Millionth part 
of a Unit, or less if required. They always save one pro- 
‘cess either by Multiplication or Division, and sometimes 
both, which is done by addition. I am persuaded they 
only require to be understood to be adopted. 

| When all our Coins, Weights, and Measures, shall 
have one Common Ratio, and that a Decimal one, then 


| I would here observe that it is to be lamented that the 

terms Dimes, Cents, and Mills, have been introdiéed 

into our Federal currency, instead of Tenths,'Hun- 

dredths, and Thousandths of a dollar. This has 
thrown a shade upon the science of Afithmetick{?®"! 
T. Craxtom 

October 16th, 1826. vdveyd 


For THE MiRROR. 
Messrs Epirors.—Will you lay the Mechanics of 
Boston under further obligations to you, by informing 
them that, at this time, there is considerable exertions 
making to form a Socrety oF MecHAnics, for mu- 
tual instruction in the Arts and Sciences It is inten- 
ded to bea school for Masters, Journymen, and appren- 
tices. It is hoped that by such societtes, great benefits 


ty.—_Many eminent ‘Mechanics have proffered their as- 
sistance, —and likewise Scientific Gentlemen. 

BF Persons wishing to assist in this undertaking are 
jnformed that they may leave their names and residences 
at the office of the Masonic Mirror. 


DISCOVERY OF THEJESUITS BARK. 

An Indian in a delirious fever having been left by his 
companions by the. side of a river as incurable, in order 
te quench his thirst he drank plentifully of the water of 
the river, which having long imbibed virtues of the bark 
that floated on the stream, it quickly dispersed the fever 
of the Indian. He returned perfectly cured to his friends, 
and having mentioned the manner in which he was cured, 
ihe afflicted flocked in crowds to the holy stream. The 
more intelligent of the tribe, however, discovered the 
reason of the medical virtue of the water. In 1646, the 
lady of the -viceroy of Peru was recovered from:a dange- 
rous fever by its use. In 1640, Cardinal de Luga and 
other Jesuits, spread the reputation of this medicine 


Diam. Circum. 


through Spain, Italy and Rome, end hence it obtained its 
name. 


ancl not until then, will these tables be duly appreciated. . 
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ution, care, toil, new joys, hopes, and fears, and a 


THE REPOSITORY. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet.” 


FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 
Many years ago ere the cares of this life had 
gathered around while the sun of my opening years 
shone unclouded, and every thijmg around invited 
to pleasure—when even the tale of woe had its 
charm—the charm of novelty—for it spoke of that 
misery With which [| was unacquainted, and which 
my heart sometimes persuaded me, existed only in 
imagination—many years ago how dulerent was the 
appearance of almostevery object ! what then ex- 
cited to mirth, now gives birth to sadness : what was 
then viewed with pleasure, 1s now so changed in 


appearance, by the lapse of years, that the saddened || 


mind turns from it in disgust. So trueis it that 
ihe same object produces different sensations, at 
different periods of life. 

Many years ago, when all was pleasing, instruct- 
ive and animating, I frequently visited, and passed | 
many a happy hour, in the company of an aged) 
farmer, and his cheerful family. He wasa Cale- 
donian by birth, and fifty years absence from his 
native land, had not extinguished the love of “auld 
Seotland” im his bosom, neither had it banished 
entirely the bregue from his tongue. He would 
talk of our Revolution, to many of the scenes of | 
which he had been an eye witness, though he took 
no part in them :—he would not raise his hand 
against his countrymen, neither could any thing in- | 
duce him to oppose men struggling for liberty! 

But | delighted most to hear the old man, with 
all the national partiality peculiar to his country- 
men, rehearse the ever memorable deeds of Wilhe 
Wallace and Robert Bruce. He would talk of the 


at one effort can draw from its sheath! At such | 


times, it would not do for any of his hearers to com- sort of chit chat, one sided mutter against the gene- 


pare a warrior of latter days, with either of the | 
chiefiains above named ; indeed, no one ever had | 
the Hiard.:hood to aitempt it, for the offence would | 
not be easily forgiven. 

The most frequent theme, however, was Robin | 


| 
Burns, and his works : “ John Barleycorn,” “ Tam. 


O’Shanter,” and numerous other inimitably humor- | 
ous pieces of that truly original poet, the old gen- 
tleman would read to admiration, describing as he 
went along, all the peculiarities of dialect, which 
to his young hearers, was sometimes rather unin- 
telligible. But when something had occurred to 
cast-a momentary gloom over his spirits, he would | 
yeeite in asolemn and affectionate manner, the 
melancholiy dirge “Van was made to mourn,” 
while his wife, a fine old lady, andthe rest of the 
family, would gather round, and the deep drawn 
sigh, and trickling tear would manifest their heart- 
felt sympathy. Ifa vich neighbor had treated him 
with that superciliousness and rudeness, which wor- 
thy men frequently suffer from purse proud fools, 
then would he exclaim, with emphasis, while the 
glow of indignation reddened his faded cheek, 
A man ’s.a man for a@that 

In short, Burns was his delight, in moments of 
cheerfulness, and his comforter in affl.ction—his 
reviving cordial—but not his chief comfort or de- 
light : for that high consolation, which no earthly 


tongue can give, he appealed to the sacred volume || 


—THE Oractes or Gop. 
Years came rolling on, bringing with them revo- 


host of aisappointments and vexations, which are 
now no longer new! ‘Those moments of early 
bliss are rapidly passing away, even from memory 


‘they suggest the mortifying reflection, that such joy 
can never be felt again,—that true pleasure has 
fled, and fled forever! ‘Lime it is true, has brought 
‘new joys and new friends ; but, how unlike the old 
‘ones ! 


company with an acquaintance : but, instead of 
‘meeting as, in former days, a joyful welcome, a 
possessor drove us from the soil, intruders, 
The cld couple had gone to their last home! their 
children had sold their family inheritance, from 
what cause I knoW not, and scattered themselves 


abroad. Findin® myself a stranger in my own | 


country, a thick gloom suddenly overspread the 


prospect: even Hope, angelic Hope, had almost | 
prosp 


‘left me! but Heaven sent relief. 


I sat down on a 
fallen tree and wept! 


Heracuitvs. 


FOR THE MIRROR, 

_ A Visiox or Bosron.—I saw a_ venerable old 
-man—his hoary locks hanging promiscuously over a 
visage on Which was depicted care and sorrew, 


, one who had been accustomed to weeping and lam- 


entation—h:s countenance was expressive of all the 
cardinal virtues of mankind— he betook himself to 
‘State Stree! was kicked from the doors he 
was hissed at from the windows—the people would 
‘not let him enter—tears trickled down his furrowed 
cheeks for he was much bruised— he rent the heay- 
ens with his lemantations, but the people stopt their 


‘ears athim. His intreaties were such that every 


man possessed of human feelings must have thought 


they would have dissolved those adamantine hearts 
‘and unloosed those iron clutches to liberality and 
‘acts of benevolence. Many looked at him with 
such horrid countenances, it was evident that vio- 
lence was in their hearts. The whele scene was a 
continued juggling, smuggling and violence. He 


‘name—bigotry, disdain and pride, were evident 
marks of their feelings—the most of them began a 


ral bankrupt system &e. that had been proposed at 
the last session of Congress, 


‘in the name of pitty can this be, such cruelty can 


| only be surpassed by the spirits of another and a 


warmer region. I drew near unto him, and en- 


quired of him the cause of this disturbance—he 
‘turned unto me and said—* those that abuse me at 
‘their doors are bankers, brokers, and lottery dealers 
_—those who stopt their ears at my intreaties are 
‘those who distress the widow and fatherless—those 
'with such horrid visages of confusion, are those 


| who delight in the misfortunes oftheir fellow beings 


—those who do not know me alihough called by 
my name, are those who delight in imprisoning for 
debt, and requiring of unfortunate men and wo- 
men five or six dollars before they can be liberated, 
to pay the cost of the poor debtor’s oath—ihose 
who speak against the bankrupt system, are those 
green bags, land sharks, and that class of people 
whom you see boasting of their hundreds of thou- 
‘sands, who are daily assuming the name, and 
| wish for the title of noblemen, and were Ito judge 
from their conduct, if they had their choice, if they 
could not obtain the office themselves would vote 
for a king rather than a president for the United 
States.’ He then paused a few moments—I in- 
quired of him his name, he told me it was Justice. 


for any length of time, he answered their fathers 


and for their fathers’ sake I have been calling after 
‘them to turn, since their years of discretion, but 
every day adds to their numbers. ‘They have de- 
parted from the precepts and examples of their fa- 
thers—-deaf to the voice of humanity, none will at- 


into the sea of oblivion ; and, when, remembered 


tend to my call, Some in their moments of reflec- 


|| tion, will seem to hear with attention, and promise 


to listen to my words, but when business hours press 
con they kick me out of doors, I follow them all ihe 
day but begin to dispatr—-i wept with him for the 
degredation of: men, and we parted. 


Not three years since, I visited the old farm in. 


was not known by those who were called by his | 
enormous sword of Wallace, which no modern arm || 


I said to myself, who 


[ inquired of him if those people had used him so}! 


| Joan or Anc, COMMONER CaLLtD vie Mam 
OF Dhis dealt in divination, in 
ithe reign of Gharles VII. of Franee, .de#ing: the 
iseige of Orleansby"Henry, VI of ~ Suc- 
cess certainly had attended the cf suc- 
cessive monarchs of Albion for a erie of Fears, 
certain it is, that affairs took quite @"different 
‘turn on the appearance of this maiden, who bein 
' introduced to Cha:les, declared that she had been 


favored w:th a supernatural revelation in a vission, 
‘of his restoration by her means. “1am _ the vir- 
gin” said Joan, “* decreed by heaven to replace the 
crown upon thy head, after relieving Orleans.” 
Although the king pa:d but little regard to a tale 
of this soit, by the persuasion of the person who in- 
troduced her, he gave her a troop of an hundred 
\men; on Which the heroine in the habil’ments of the 
| other sex, val.antly marched to the releaf of the ci- 
ity, supplied the beseiged w.th food, inspired them 
with a spirit of courage unknown before to Frenth- 
men, At the same time, a spirit of dejection pre 
‘vailed amidst the English, who imbibed a notion 
‘that the maid was actually sent to war against them 
by the Almighty 
| She a second time relieved the place with plen- 
ty of fresh provisions, and the enemy beheld her at 
the head of 1,500 men eager for victory. ‘The vir- 
gin, in person, entered the strongest forts fighting 
miraculously, & encouraging the men to follow her 
‘example. In three days the English lost 800. men, 
whilst the French lost only 100. ‘These victories 
were crowned with desired success. ‘The English 
were so dispirited on the supposition of an agenty - 
‘above nature, being employed against them, that 
they abandoned the seige of Orleans, and Charles 
was crowned at Rheims, and all the country yield- 
‘ed to him. 


This young woman afterwards was burnt om a 
charge of witchcraft. 


Te or The traveller Brocchi 
in going from the Dead Sea to Jerusalem, took Jeri- 
coin his way With respect to the apple of Sod- 
om, whose outward form and beautiful appearance 
callures the eye, and deceives him who thinks to en- 
joy it, containing within nothing but a light dusty 
‘substance, he believes that. Halbequist has eroni- 
‘ously taken it for the fruit of the Salanum Melor 
gena, which our taveller found no where near Jeri- 
‘co, but only the Solanum Sanctum. He himself 
‘conceives the apple of Sodom to be nothing else 
‘than the bladder formed gall-nut, which is raised 
by the strings of insects upon the Pistatia Terebi 
‘thus. Ue remarked, that no where had Flora ur 
idergone greater changes than in the Plain of Jerr 
‘cho. The valuable shrub which gave the balsam, 
‘had disappeared : of the celebrated rose of Jerich® 
‘no vestage is left : of the numberless palmtrees, 0° 
account of which Jericho was called the City of 
‘Palms, there remains only a single representative; 
‘in vain should one look for that fig-tree of which 
‘St. Luke speaks. The whole broad plain is now 4 
‘naked deseit waste which stretches from the mou 
‘tain of Judah to the banks of the Jordan. 


eminent physician wen 


| from Hanover to attend Frederick the great in his 


were my intimate acquaintances and former friends, | last illness. 


One day the king said to him, “ ¥0 
have, I presume sir, helped many a man into anot 
ler world.” This was rather a bitter pill for the 
‘doctor; but the dose he gave the king in return a 
‘a judicious mixture of truth and flattery: “ Not 


to 
‘many as your majesty, nor with so much honor 
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“Variety's the Very of lile, that gives it all uts flavor. 


REMARFABLH WItt.. 
The last will and testamert of Philip, Earl of Pembroke 
A. D. 1650. 

The following singular document of the Earl of 
Pembroke, was drawn up and regularly attested 
the night before his execution at the Tower. It 
is a great curiosity. 

J, Philip, late Earl of Pembroke and Montgom- 
ery, now Knight for the county of Berks, being, 

(as I am told) very weak in body, but of perfect 


already given aspecimen that way, by denying the, 
king a buck out of his parks. 


jhe served the Duke of Buckingham ; 


Item.—I give nothing to Lord Say ; which legacy 
1 will give him because I know he will bestow it 
upon the poor. 

Item.-—'To the Countesses, my wife’s sisters, | 
now give leave to enjoy their estates. But my own 
estate I give my oldest son, charging him on my 
blessing to follow the advice of Michael Oldsworth ; 
for though | have got 30,00Ul. per annum. I am 
not indebt above 80,0001. 

Item —My will is, Sir Henry Mildmay shall not 
meddle with any of my jewels. I knew him when 
and since 
how he handled the crown jewels; for both of 
which reasons I now name him the knave of dia- 
monds. 

Item.—To Tom May, whose head I broke at 
a masque, I give five shillings; I intended him 
more, but from all I have seen of his history of the 
parliament, I think that sum too much. 

Iiem.— Because I threatened Sir Henry Mildmay, 
but did not beat him, I give 50/. to the footman who 
cudgelled him. 

Item.-~To the author of the libel against ladies, 
I give three pence; and since he throws what is 


memory; for | remember this time five years I vo- 
ted an address to be made to my master, and this 
time twelve months saw him brought to the block; 
yet because death doth threaten and stare upon me, 
who have still obeyed all those who threaten me, | 
now make my last will and testament. 

Imprimis.—For my soul, I confess I have heard 
much of souls; but what are, or whom they are for, 
God knows, I know not. ‘They tell me now of | 
another world, where I never was, nor dol know | 
one foot of the way thither. Whilst the King stood 
\ was of this religion: made my son wear a cassock, | 
and thought to make him.a bishop. ‘Then came | 
the Scots and made me a Presbylerian; and since 
Cromwell entered, I have been an Independent. 
These, I believe, are the kingdom’s three estates, 
and if any ofthese can save my soul, [liye it to 
him who gave it to me 

Item.—1 give my body, for I cannot keep it,— 
therefore bury me, have church lands fnongh; | 
but do not leave me in the church por for 1 was 
a, Lord and who would not be buried where Col. 
Pride was born. 


liem.—My will is, that I have no monument ; 
for then I must have epitaphs and verses ; but all 
my life long I have had too much of them. I have 
therefore too much respect for my memory to have 
even that flattered. 


Item.—I give my: dogs, (the best curs that ever 
man laid leg over) to be divided among the Coun- 
cil of state, as their musical tones may sometimes 
put them in mind how necessary harmony 1s for the 


i between wit and dirt, and to know ladies that are) 


false on divers names of unblemished honor, I leave’ 
him a further legacy, which will be paid him by the 
hands of the footman who paid off Sir Henry Mild- 
may’sarrears, This I doto back him the difference 


noble from those that are not so. 

liem.—I give back to the Assembly of Divines 
their Classical. Provincial, National, Congrega- 
teonal——, which words | have kept at my own 
charge seven years, but plainly find they will never 
come to good. 
Iiem.—As I restore other men’s words, so I give 
Lieut. Gen. Cromwell one word of mine ; because 
hitherto he never kept his own. 
Item.—To all rich citizens of London, to all 
Presbyterians as well as Cavaliers I give advice to 
look to their throats ; for the States, the garrison of 
Whitehall have all good poiniards, and for new 
lights have bought dark lanterns. 
Item.—To the Rev. Mr , [leave 151/. per 
annum, chargeable on my estates. This I do to 
secure him from want, well knowing how subject a 
man of such strong parts and modesty is to that 
condition, that has no lawn sleeve connections. 

Hew give all my printed speeches to those 
persons following, viz. That speech which I made 
lin my own defence when the seven Lords were ac- 
cused of high treason, I give to sergeant Wild, that 
‘hereafter he may know what is treason and what is 
not. ‘he modesty that attended me on my first 
speech, I bequeath the speaker of the House of 
Commons, as a gift that he must stand in need of 


despatch of business. Many a fair day have I fol- 
lowed my dogs ; and followed the State both night | 
and dav ; went whether they sent me—sat where | 
they bid 1 me, sometimes w:th Lords,and sometimes 
with Commons ; and now can neither go nor sit.— 
Yet, whatever becomes of me, let my poor dogs 
want not their allowance, nor come within the or- 
dinance of one meal a week, 


Item.—1 give two of my best saddle horses to the 
Earl of Denbigh, for fear, ere long, h's two legs will | 
fail him ; but the tallest and strongest in all my sta- 
bles, I give to the academy for a vaulting horse for 
all lovers of virtue. 
‘Lod Fairfax, that when Cromwell and the States’ 
take away his commission, his Lordship may still 
have some hurse to command. 


Tiem.——. give all my deer to the Earl of Salisbu- | 
ty, who I know will preserve them, because he has | 


All my ‘other horses } give to | 


in that exalted station. But my speech at my elec- 
{tion (which is my speech without an oath) I give 
to these who take the engagement, because no oath 
has been able to hold them, all my other speeches 
of what color soever, I give tothe academy, to help 
Sir Balthager’s art of well speaking. 
Item.—| give up the ghost. 


Courteous reader! if you have lived to be one and 
twenty without having learned that time is money, 
more emphatically money than dollars or cents; you 
had better begin your A B a b’s again If you have 
‘made your own fortune, beware of robbing your 
fiiends of their time, whose fortunes are yet to be 
achieved by their industry. Never enter a mer- 
chant’s store, a mechanic’s shop, ora lawyer’s office, 
‘for the purpose of mere conv ersation. If you hive 
‘busi ness with either of the three, despatch it as soon 
as you can. Take it fo gianted that every man 


and endeavours to let no particle of time fall use- 
less to the ground.” 


Marvecious.A vehicle drawn by a new me- 

thod has been noticed on the way from Bristol to 

London. It consisted of a light four wheel carriage, 

‘n which were three persons, drawn by two kites. 

he gentleman belonging to it was statedto be Mr, 

Pocock, a teacher of mathematics at Bristol. The 

large kite, he said was 20 feet high, covered with 
cambrick muslin, with tissue paper pasted over it, 
and painted; its height from the ground was 170 
feet; the top or pilot kite was about the same dis- 
tance from the first The lowest kite was painted 
to represent a balloon. They were attached to the 
carriage by a moderate sized cord, each kite having 
a Separate one, the cord ofthe pilot passing through 
the first, to enable the traveller, by pulling the 
string of the pilot, to raise the first sufficient to clear 
trees or other obstructions by~the side of the road, 
Under the cafriage was a drum and apparatus to 
wind the cord on, or to let it out at pleasure, as 
necessary. ‘The carriage was guided in the same 
manner as a Bath chair. Two gentlemenof Read- 
ing followed it from the World’s End Inn, in a 
chaise cart; and to keep up with it, they were for- 
ced to gallop. Mr. Pocock said, in coming from 
|| Marlborough he many times went at the rate of 18 
or 20 miles an hour —Lond. pap. 


From the Richmond Compiler. 
Stneutar InTermanriace.—A Mr. Hardwood 
had two daughters by his first wife, the eldest of 
whom was married toa Mr. Jno. Chosick This 
Chosick had a daughter by his first wife, whom old 
Hardwood married, and by her he hada son.— 
‘Therefore, John Chosick’s second wife could say as 
follows: 

My father is my son, and I’m my mother’s mother 


My sister is my daughter—I’m grandmuther to my 
brother. 
A. B. 


A Solution is requested. 

A man that used to be drunk, when he.,came 
home wallowed about the floor, and said, he paid 
rent for the house, and he would lie. where he 
pleased ; at last, he falls into the fire, and the maid 
runs to her mistress, and told her she could not get 
him out. ‘Let him alone, (says she,) he pays 
:ent for the house, and he may lie where he 
pleases.” 


A poor unfortunate gentleman who was so often 
stopped by the sleeve by the sheriffs and constables 
that he was in continual apprehension of them, go« 
ing along the street, his coat sleeve, as he was mov- 
ing in a hurry, happened to hitch upon a railing. 
furning about hastily, he immediately asked, ‘* At 
whose suit, sir, —at whose suit?” 


When Lord Jeffries, before he was a Judge, was 
pleading at the Bar once, a country fellow giving 
evidence against his client, pushed the matter very 
home on the side he swore of. Jeffries, after his 
usual way, called out to the fellow, ‘‘Hark, you fel- 
low in the leather doublet, what have you for swear- 
ing?” ‘To whichthe countryman smartly rephed, 
‘Faith, sir, if you had no more for lying than I 
have for swearing, you might e’en wear a leathern 
doublet too.” 


A gentleman being forced to sell a pair of his 
oxen to pay his servant his wages, told his servant — 
he could keep him no longer, not knowing how to 
pay him the next year The servant answered 
him, he would serve him for more of his cattle. — 
But what shall I do, said the master, when all my 
cattle are gone? The servant replied, you shall 
then serve me, and so you will get your cattle a- 


o4 sense knows “ the present value of single minutes, 


gain. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCT. 21, 1826. 


Propuecies; anp 
not gentle reader!—We do notdesign leading you through 
along theological dissertation on the truth or fulfilment 
of the Prophecies, but merely to present you with a col- 
jated column of interesting observations, touching the 
particular points of our text. . Leaving to others the dis- 
cussion of clerical matters; we content ourselves with 
rambling over the field already cultivated by learned dis- 
putatants, and collecting such, scattered flowers as may 
arrest our attention. Thinking ourselves peculierly for- 
tunate in a recent mental peregrination of this kind, we 


have plucked what we believe a highly flavoured baquet 


for the edification of the moralist and the antiquarian. 
In the contemplation of the subjects of which we treat, 
the reader may “ while away an idle hour,’’ on the 


{ 


— 


sary that we first contemplate the nature of those figures, 
which at first view, appear to be almost unintelligible. 

The mode of expression which the Holy Ghost, in 
different parts of the sacred volume has thought proper 
to adopt, is highly figurative and ‘‘ symbolical,’’ but in 
no part is this mode so uniformly followed as in the 
Revelation to ‘* Saint John.’? The writings of Saint 
John bear a strong resemblance to the ‘* Hieroglyphics”’ 
of the Egyptians and Chaldeans. And he conducts our 
researches through those various figures which were 
adopted by those ancient nations long before the use of 
letters was known. 

Hieroglyphics’? were certain images or figures, 
which for the greater veneration,the Ancients called ‘* Sa- 
cred.’? They were much used by the Egyptians to ex- 
press the principal doctrine of their divinity, and other 
moral and political sciences, which were represented on 
stones, obelisks, or pyramids.—‘* However dark or fan- 


ciful,’’ says Mr Bicheno, the style of the prophets may | 


morrow, with profit to himself, without hazarding the| Ow appear to many, it was anciently of common and, 


chance of giving offence to the severest precepts taught 
by that inspired volume, on whose pages the ‘‘ bone and 
marrow’’ of the whole matter is recorded.— Without 
more ado we proceed; remarking, by way of preface, 
that we give the arguments, if not the precise language, 
of abler and more experienced theologians. 

According to the sentiments of the most acute and 
ingenious commentators whose learned dissertations on 
the prophecies are strongly recommended, the final over- 
throw of the Mahomedan, Papal, and Infidel powers, 


| 


to whom the prophecies were originally addressed; and, 
however it may appear to those who have never studied 
the subject, is like other languages, reducible to rule, 
and capable of having its meaning ascertained.* This 
symbolical language is more accurate and more impres- 
sive than mere words and letters: because these are at best 


tions bear in nature a resemblance to the objects which 
they are employed to represent; and it is on the facts of 


_approved ure, and well understood, in general, by those | 


but arbitrary symbols: whereas emblematical representa- 


! 


will most probably take place about the year 1866, be- | ithe Scriptures, themselves supplying a key to the em-| 


cause, as the twelve hundred and sixty prophetic 
years, at the expiration of which they are to perish, are 
presumed by them to have commenced in the year 606, 
2866 must be the time of their completion. When they 


speak of the downfall of the Antichristian powers in)) 
- 1866, they redeatedly assure us, that they do not allude 


to any individcal whomsoever: but the successor or suc- 
cessurs of those who wield the Mahometan, Papal, 


| 


{ 


and Infidel sword,and who shall be living at that period. | 
Pious men have watched these transactions with pecu-| 


liar attention, and explored the secret springs from whieh 


they have deiived their energy:—they have compared 
these with the language of prophecy, and have seen much 


reason to conclude, that God is about to shake terribly 
the nations of the earth. On the leading features, all par- 


ties seem to have agreed: they unite in asserting, that 
the Revelations which were made to Saint John in the 
Island of Patmos, have an evident relation to the most 
impo tant transactions which should take place in the 
civilized and moral world, though their views may have 
been various on their particular application — Among 
these momentous events, it is uniformly admitted, that 
the Church of Christ has invariably claimed the peculiar 
In these prophecies of Saint John, her 
vicissitudes are marked with peculiar exactness, while 
her opprescors are delineated with symbolical accuracy. 
The corruptions which have crept, within her pale,|: 
by which ehe has unhappily been debauched;—the un-) 
natural alliances which she has formed with the kingdoms 
of this world, - her being made subservient to the artifices 
of ambitious and designing men, together with the judg- 
ments of God upon her for her spiritual fornications and 
adulteries, as well as upon those by whom she has been 
polluted,—are all noted in the comprehensive Revelation, 
of ** Saint John’’ and imperiously direct our views to, 
the great affairs of mankind. But while we contemplate 
the Book of Revelation as containing an epitome 
of these important facts, we cannot but feel our-| 
selves peculiarly interested in the notice of that enig-, 
matical language in which these facts are expressed. | 


care of God. 


This therefore has a prior claim to our attention; and 
before we can hope to form any adequate concep- 


tions of the Revelation of Saint John, it will be neces- 


‘blems in the Revelation to St. John. 


** The subject of this prophetic history,’’ says another 


"energetic modern writer, ‘‘ isa narrative of future events, 
|clearly and etegantly expressed; and perfectly defined; 


indeed, more so than in any other known history. It is 
delivered too in a language which exceils all others ever 
yet invented by the ingenuity of man, in conciset.ess, 
and yet copiousness of expression; in simplicitiv and 
perspicuity, and yet with grandeur and sublimity. It is 
ingeniously composed of Hieroglyphics, symbols, and 
allegories taken from the natural, to represent to the 


| 


| 


} 


} 
} 
| 
| 


mind the things of the moral world) And as in lan-| 


guages each word has a certain meaning affixed to it by 
human compact; so in this, each figure has a literal and 
moral sense annexed toit, and to which it refers with the 
nicest accuracy, and indeed with absolute certainty. 
Other languages, being tounded in human agreement, 
may be changed according to the caprice of man; hence 
the great variety of them in the world. But the lan- 
guage of prophecy is derived from the symbols of things 
in the natural world, and its meaning established in moral 
objects, and bears a proper similitude and representation 
of their respective symbols, neither of which admitting 
of change, the language itself must be unchangeable, 
and must continue so long as those objects shall endure. 
And as in all probability it was the primeval language, 
perhaps that of Paradise, so it will continue to the end 
of time; the more espevially as it has pleased God, in his 
wisdom, to deliver the prophecies in it, which are from 
the tenor of his ‘‘ Holy Word’’ to be useful and necessa- 
ry to the salvation of man, down to the awful consum- 
mation of all things. That this language was understood 
by the Ancients, will not be denied. 

The inscriptions yet remaining on the Egyptian Tem- 
ples, Obelisks, and Pillars, are monuments of this truth. 
The learned and svise of foreign nations, formerly travel- 
ed into Egypt to acquire a knowledge of it, and we may 
trace evident marks of it in the latest of the Oriental 
Poets. And that the patriarchs themselves well under- 
stood it, is easily demonstrated. To give one instance 
among many: when God was pleased to reveal to Joseph 
his future exaltation, he did it by a dream in Hieroglyph- 


* Signs of the Times. 


ic language. When Joseph told thi dream to his ler 
in which the Sun, and Moon, and Eleven Stars, had 

been represented as doing obedience te him, Jacobd per- 

fectly understood the literal meaning, and ‘immediately 
interpreted it as a language with which he had been ac. 
quainted. The Sun, the Moon, and the Eleven Stars, 

he instantly applied to himself, to his wife, and his /lev- 
en Sons. This is undeniably evident from the language 
which he made use of to Joseph on the occas'on, 
‘* What is this dream, that thou hast dreamed’ 
Shall I, and thy mother and thy brethren indeed, eome 
to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth?’ More, if 
the ancients understood this Hieroglyphic dialect, if 
Jacob could thus readily interpret its Mysterious figures 
into their literal meaning, what reason can be assigned, 
why it cannot be revived and understood as well as the 
Latin, Greek, oc Hebrew? There is none. And there- 
fore the conclusion is incontestible, that the events de- 
scribed in it, may be, when they have come to pass, as 
perfectly understood, as any events described | in any 
absolute language whatever.* The first and most na- 
tural way of communicating our thoughts by. works or 
figures, is by tracing out the images of things. Thus 
it appears, that formerly, to express the idea of a man 
or horse, the form of these was delineated. This is call- 
ed picture writing. It was in this manner, when the 
Europeans first diseuvered America, that ‘the Mexicans 
recorded their laws and their history. But the ineonyen. 
ience and imperfection of this sort of writing being 

great, men were put upon improvement, and hence Hie- 

roglyphics and Symbols. By this contrivance that 
writing which wae but a simple painting, became a pic- 
tured character, The first step towards bringing this 
sort of writing to perfection. was, by making the princi- 
pal circumstance in the subject stand for the whole. 

Thus a batile, or two armies in array, was described by 

two hands, ene Lolding a shield and the other a bow; 
while a siege was signified by a scaling ladder, &c. The 

second and more artful method of construction was, by 

putting the instrument of the thing, whether real or me- 

taphorical, for the thing itself. Thus ‘* 4a Eye’? emin- 

ently ae. represented Gop’s OMNISCIENCE: an 

Eye and a Sceptre, a monarch: a Ship and a Pilot, the 
Government of the Univers®, &c. A third and still 

more ~~ en of abridging picture-writing, was 
to make hing stand for another, when any real or 

supposed analogy or resemblance existed. Thus the 
Universe was designated by a serpent in a circle, whose 
variegated spots signified the stars. The Egyptians, [says 
the Bishop of Worcester] cultivated this species of Hie- 

roglyphic writing more than any other people. while the 
splendor and fame of that mighty kingdom excited a ven- 
eration for it in the rest of the world. Hence it was, 
that the learning of those times, which spread from Egypt 
as from the centre, took a strong tincture of the Hiero- 

glyphic spirit. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Jsrael- 

ites, especially those who were bred up in that country at 

the very time when this sort of learning was at its height, 

should carry with them this treasure, amoug their other 

spirits, into the land of Canaan. 

‘Thus originated the symbolic language and writing. . 
And hence it is, in condescention to the ways of men, 
that this kind of style is so often used by the sacred 
writers. 

As all nature was ransacked for appropriate similitudes 
to represent their thoughts, the Egyptians and others, 
who drew from that fountain, found m necessary, a8. 
objects began to multiply, to analyze their symbols 
into various classes. The first of these, the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans confined exclusive:y to the heavenly bo- 
dies. The visible luminaries they imagined to represent 
the invisible DEITY, his Angels and Mintsters, in pro- 


* Gallwey on Prophetic History. 
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portion to that splendor which they exhibited to the Eye. || 
And, fancying to themselves that some mystical connec- 
tion subsisted between the invisible heavens, the heavens 
which were visible, and the natural and civil world, they 
found it exceedingly easy to transfer the analogy to the 
Potentates and Powers, who presided over the habitable 
globe. Hence the Sun became thevepresentative of a 
King or Father, in proportion to the extensiveness of 
the scene. —The Moon became the symbol of the next in 
dignity, while the Stars, which were both extensive in 
their number, and various in their lustres, furnished them 
with an endless variety, to designate the different subor- 
dinate authorities in the state. 

Descending from the heavens to the earth, they drew 
a second train of symbols from Animals, Mountains, 
Stars, and Rivers, and applied them in their vocabula- 
ries, agreeably to those magnitudes, qualities, and affin- 
ities, which they wanted to express.—Thus a Lion, 
which was admitted by all to be a Monarch of the 
forest, or an Eagle, which held dominion among the 
feathered tribe, became for the same rezson, a symbol 
of an earthly king, or ruling potentate, while the Scor- 
pian, on account of his poison and constant readiness to 
inflict a wound, became an appropriate similitude of an 
inveterate and deadly enemy. At the same time, as all 
collective bodies, surveyed in their collective capacities, 
may be considered as one whole, a wild and ravenous 
beast, in connection with its terrible actions, was con- 
sidered as bearing a striking resemblance to the tyrranical 
and oppressive kingdom; and was deemed sufficiently 
expressive, when they had no occasion to descend to 
minate particulars. 

A third species of symbols was derived from the rts, 
the Customs, or contrivance of men, &c 


Literary.— We have experienced much p eas- 
ure and satisfaction in looking over a little work just 
published by Messrs Greene, Warte, & Co. of this city, 
entitled a Manuel of Mutual Instruction; consisting of 
Mr. Fowles directions for introducing in common schools 


Boston, with an + ppendix, containing some considera- 
tions in favour of the Monitorial method, and a sketch of 
its progress, embracing » view of its adaptation to in- 
struction in Academies, preparatory seminaries, and col- 


deges By William Russell, editor of the ercan 
Journal of Edueation. In speaking of them High 


School for Girls,’’ the editor observes.—‘* This school 
was was opened in February last, with 135 scholars; 
and has been in a highly successful operation since that 
time. Visitors are freely admitted to the school, and 
have opportunity of observing the exercises of the 
classes The public opinion formed under these circum- 
stances, isin the highest degree favourable. The asser- 
tion may be safely made that in no case has any institu- 
‘tion risen so rapidly in public estimation. The school 
presents an air of intelligence, order, neatness, facility, 
and despatch, which speaks volumes in favor of the new 
method. 
‘* After repeated visits to the school, we are enabled 

to furnish a brief account of its present condition and 
arrangements, which, imperfect as it is, cannot fail to 
Prove deeply interesting to all who are gratified by the 
advancement of public education.”’ 
The course of studies in this school, it is calculated, 
will occupy about three years. The moet useful branches 
are required of all scholars, while those of less impor- 
tance are allowed, as evidence of distinguished proficien- 
cy, and as motives to greater efforts. ; 
** No pecuniary reward are given in the school. All 


the means used for promoting ‘punciuality and exciting. 


emulation, are strictly of a moral character. If, for ex- 
ample, all the members of a section perform any given 
exercise promptly and with unerring correctness, they 


a voluntary exercise with more pleasure and profit, than’ 
a task prescribed by the teacher.’’ | 


feel an interest in public education. 
it as containing much valuable information. 


for the next exercise ofthe kind. And such are the 
disposition and arrangements of the school, that this 
flone might prove reward enough to excite as great a 


degree of dilligence as is-desirable. 
‘*Other means, however, are used not only for the | 


| 


purpose of exciting emulation but also of promoting | 
punctuality in attendance, and lady-like deportment. An’ 
apeurate account of every scholar’s performances, con-' 
duct, absence, tardiness, &c, is kept on record; and, at | 
the end of each quarter, she is promoted or degraded, as | 
this shall appear in her favour or against her. Besides’ 
the regular exercises of the school, the principle of vol-. 
untary labor is introduced as far as practicable, and 
with great success. Indeed, a scholar always performs: 


| 


This work will be found peculiarly interesting to all who | 
And we recommend | 


Sirx.—An ‘elderly farmer from Connecticut | 
told us the other day, that he had about five hundre | 
mulberry trees then growing on his own farm—that he | 
fed one hundred thousand worms, which produced about | 
fifty pounds of silk annually. The whole business, 
of feeding the worms, &c. is performed by his daughters, 
But very little labour is required, and he thinks that in 
the course of a few years,—after his trees come to ma- 
turity,—he shall, by increasing the number of his worms 
in proportion to the quantity of feed supplied, pro- 
duce yearly about three hundred pounds of the raw 
material. Thus giving his girls an opp: rtunity of ad- 
ding to the common stock of domestic comfort, and 
of providing a livelihood for themselves —We wish him 
success; and the heart of every friend to the increasing 
prosperity of our domestic manufacures, will throb a 
generous response. ° 


From the Lincoln Intelligencer. 
Masonic Donarion.- The gift of $31 by the R. A. 
Chapter of Wiscassett and Thomaston, to aid in trans- 
lating the Bible, having excited the attention of the 
Editor of the Boston Gazette, in which we notice some 
remarks upon the subject calculated to make wrong im- 
‘pressions, we insert the original article upon which the 
Editor’s comments are made, as the best corrective, and | 
at the same time affords an answer to the question of the 
Masonic Mirror upon those comments. 
We enclose the sum of $31, a donation from the New 
Jerusalem Royal Arch Chapter, which was organized in 
Wiscasset in the autumn of 1819, and now, by dispensa- 
tion of the Grand Chapter of the State of Maine, holds its 
regular communizations, in alternate years, in Wiscasset 
and Thomaston, and the present year in the latter place. 
In February 1820, the Chapter passed a resolytion,which | 
was placed upon theirrecords. ‘‘ That after the Chap- 
ter debt is paid,the full fees for conferring the severel de- 
grees in our gfft upon the next candidate, shall be ap- 
propriated and paid over to aasist in diffusing the know- 
ledge of the sacred Word in the various languages of the 
earth ”’ 
We have now the satisfaction ef seemng the Chapter in 
the condition contemplated in that resolution; and in or- 
der to carry the same into effect, now place the enclosed | 
sum, being the fu'l fees reeeived for conferring the de-rees | 
upon a candidate, at the disposal of the American Board, | 
to be appropriated by them according to the foregoing 
resolution 


commissioners, and to all other societies engaged in the 
noble and glorious undertaking of dispensing light and 
knowledge to the ignorant, we subscribe ourselves, in| 


\ behalf of the N. Jerusalem R. A. Chapter, yrs. &c. &e. | 


[This act of our companions of New-Jerusalem Chap- 
ter, is honourable to them as Masons, and deserves to be, 
written in ** Letters oF Goxp;’’--The remembraice: 
of which shall ** flourish im immortal youth,’’ while’! 
their bodies sieep in dust :’”} | 


It is stated that persons who drew prizes in the: 
Land Lottery in this State, nearly forty years since, will 


have a right to demand as long a lesson as they please, 


forfeit tho.e prize-, if they do not obtain possession of the 
land, previous to February. 


| Concord, deserving the attention of the public. 


Brieuton Farr:—The Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society held its annual meeting, yesterday, at Brigh- 
ton in this vicinity. The number of cattle and variety 
of manufactured articles were not altogether so great as 


\|we have seen on some former occasions: and it should 
|| be recollected, that similar Fairs were held, during the 


last week, in the three large adjoing counties, Some of 

the cattle were aslarge and fat as were ever seen before- 

Three oxen from New-Braintree, 6 yearsold, weighed 

2300, 2400, and 2450. The twin oxen, 7 years old, be- 

longing to Princeton, were large and very fine in appear- 

ance, one weighs 2200 and the other 2160. The swine 

were uncommonly fine ; and several cows and calves,we 

think, must be pronounced equal to any ever exhibited. 

The bull from Worcester is a noble animal. Inthe Hall, 

there were various articles displayed that gave evidence 
of great industry and ingenuity. —We saw a quantity of 

black lead pencils, manufactured by Mr. Munroe, of 
We have 
before seen and used Mr. Munroe’s pencils, and can har- 
tily recommend them as strong and durable The flan- 
,nels were very fine, and so alse were the broadcloths, 
tho’ the quantity was not great. The exhibition in Bos- 
ton has a tendency, we believe, to damp the ardour of 
making a show at Brighton. The carpetings were a good 
imitation of the Venetian; and appeared to be of firm tex- 
ture. — Bost. Gaz. 


Svitctipe.—An Inquest was held on Monday by 
T. Badger, coroner, on the body of a female, named Eli- 
za Ann T. Reed, about 17 years old, it appeared from 
the testimony that the deceased had been indisposed; that 
she had been known to have in her possession an ounce 
phial filled with laudnum on Sunday afternoon, which 
phial was found empty, Verdict, death by taking laud- 


num. She was an unfortunate girl. 

A man named Tiebout, living near Detroit, fol- 
lowing some instructions found among the papers of his 
‘deceased father, has commenced a search for treasure in 
the rear of that city, and has already succeeded in finding 
between four and five thousand dollars. 


ment has been made by someBritish capitalists to establish 
a Bank at Havana, with a capital of 5,000,000 dollars. 
They are authorised to loan money on interest of ten per 
cent—and on pledges of merchandize atone per cent,a 
'month—and to charge 1-4 per cent on deposits of money. 
for safe keeping. 


| ‘The Palladium informs usthat the first premium 
‘for superfine black Broadcloths, as warded by the Frank- 
‘lin Institute, Philadelphia, at the late exhibition, was giv- 
‘en for cloth from the Factory of Mr. Robbins, in Water- 
‘town, near Boston, and that 5 pieces were purchased by 
qifferrent individuals at $ 2 50 per yard. 


A boy, named Joseph C. Code, aged 13 years, 
was shot by his master, Mr. Samuel Cooper, of Woodbu- 
‘ry, N. J. Mr. Cooper was gunning, and the boy was di- 
rected to go_nd bring home the game. Hedid not find 
Mr C. but saw his game hanging on a tree, and while he 
was getting it down Mr. C. fired, supposing it to be a 
squirrel of which he had just lost sight. The boy died 
on the following day. 


Banxs 1n Portitann Me. ‘he semiannual divi- 


Wishing abundant success to the American Board, of | dends of the Banks in Portland, were declared on Mon- 


day last as follows: —Cumberland Bank, Capital $200, 
000,4 1-2per cent Bank of Portland, capital, $200,000,4 
‘per cent; Casico Bank. capital, $240,000, 3 per cent; 
Merchant’s Bank, capical, $150,000, 3 per cent. 


Drownep.—A man by the name of Ch lds from 
Massachusetts, Stacy F. Herrington from do. and Samuel 
Wheat of Albany, were all drowned between the 2d and 
5th of the present month, one at the wharf in Albany,and 
phe other two in the vicinity. 


‘known to the Merchants of Boston, asa faithful master 
jot the Q 1arentine boai been appointed by the Board 


of Aldermen, keeper of Rainsford Isiand: 


The Mercantile Advertiser states that an arrange- . 


Hosprrac —Mr. John Olivar, well - 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER 


[Vot. 


THE WREATH. 


For the Mirror. 


There's tempest in yo horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud, 

And hark ! the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free--- 


Where the outeast of Eden reposes; 
But Hope makes the pillow so soft to his head, 


Regular Communications. 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, THURSDAY, 17. 


| 
| 


Of the Reguiar meetings of the following Lodges, unless athey 
4 wise designated, are on the evenings (snecificd) preceding ful! 
While the hollow oak our palace is, preceding full moon 
Our heritage the sea. : 
BOSTON LODGES. 
ich St. John's nes St. Andrew Chapterist wed 
St. Andrew's 2d thurs St. Paul’s Chi pte: 3c tues 
The fall of 0. Columban ist toursday Grand Lolee, 2d wed in 
The armies of Israel encircled her walls, Mas sachusetts last fri March June and Sept 
Ani the wal of the weepers was heard in her halls; | Mount febanon last mon Facampment 3d wed 
Her turrets reflected the flash of the sword, Te tees im Deg Council or Royal Masters 
And the trumpet’s shrill voice down her vailies was pour’. MASSACHUSETTS: 
“ Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly And the shouting of Israel's thoasands went forth, — mon 
* Thro’ all the regions of variety." — Otway. Asof waves when awaked by the storms of the north; Chapter 3d thurs West Granville Mt Pleasant wed 
the pale city heard it, and trembled with dread, Beverly Liverty mon Brookfield Meridan tues 
- —— And the pulse from the depths of their wild bosom fled. Marblehead Pnilanthropie wed Great Barrington Cincu.nacus w 
For the Mirror Danvers Jordan wed West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 
- == Rovhury Wastungton thurs Templeton Harris thurs 
To Bucilla For the curse of iniquity hung like a pail Dedham Consteitation thurs New Marlbereugh Rising Sur 
. On the homes ani the hopes, and the spirits of all; Stoughton K sing Star thurs Cummington Orion thurs 
Fairest one, may angels guard, And the hand of the high one way heavily larn, 
That beauieous form of thine; On the bosoms that shrick’d out for succog in vain. Feilewsnip mo)» Southwick Friemity Soc 
- Thy virtues, sung by every bard, Marthoroug h (wars suc Brimfield Humanity tucs every 
‘ The trumpets rung out, and the thundering wall Hinghare Old Colony tri other month: 
Forever may they shine, Was wide in its ruin. and loud in its fall; Needham Merid an thurs Brookfield Meridian tues 
led with fi Meufitd Cassia tues Charlestown King Solomon 
a That eye of fire, forever shows The death stricken city was peopled with foes, Randolph Norfolk Unionwed Cambridge Amicable 3d mound 
A ad And Jericho sank to the dust whence she rose. Chetmsford ir Be shesen 20 ve 
(Ani x to mind, ishhby Socvalthurs ledway Montgomery 2d wed 
indover St. Matthew's wed Falmouth Marelst wed 
A temper sweet—a soul knows ; F the Franklin Repository Haveriell “Merrimack thurs _Uneon 1s' mon 
A heart that’s ever kind. rom Lexingron Hiram thurs rbanity Sd men 
Videlebury 20calHarmony tues Unien Council S. M. 4th mos 
The Rainbow of Wopr. Mount Zion we in Dec March June 
Happy the man, who gains a heart, TO A.C. New Rule mon r mon 
ies ‘ Amherst cific wed ariten ayette last wed in 
Which with thine own can vie; It is Nope that creates the aurora of bliss, font erst Ap eA 
For she will act the goother’s part, On the hills of faturity gleaming; Pittsfield Mystic thurs ane — R “4 S tues. 
: orld this, Narthampton Jerusalem tues cb. May, Ang. end Noy, 
When troubles thickly fy. mon bicek me King Hiram's Chapter Duabury Corres Stone mor see 
Where happincss lives but in seeming. Taunton Adconwam Chapter tues 
s bereft Vercester Morning Star tues succeeding 
And when of earthly good For when man wasexpell’d fiom the garden of love, Leicester wed King David wed 
Wee She would not heave a sigh: When bappiness saw, and forsook him, Groeten St Paul’s mon Gloucester Ty:ian Ist tues 
As lo ws he, Cher love,) is left, St Johns Chapter Isttnesin Sutton Olive Branch 3¢ mon 
ng When :nnocence fled to the Angel’s above ,— Dee Fed, Ap. Jun: Oct Greenfield Franklin Chapter 1s 
bee She will not sink ahd die- Hope pitied the pilgrim and took him. Newhuryport 5'. Peter’s mon wed 
ea: FRANCISCO St. Mar tues New-Bedjord Star in the East 
i The sharp point-d thorn and thistle are spread, 


Uxbridge Solomon'sTemple thu monday 4 
Woohurn Frecdom thurs Walthom Momtoy men 
Fall River, Mount tu, Weymeut/ Orphans pe tn, 


Translated from the French, published in the 40th number, 
page 320 ofthis paper. 
In every path that man is doom’d to stray, 
: Some disappointment ceems distract his way ; 
But none feels more affliction’s reading hand 
Than he that suffers in a foreiga land. 


That he slumbers—and dreams but of roses, A MAINE. 
North Yarmouth Casco Hatiowel. Jerusalem Chapt 
Weseasset Lincoln thurs thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 
lina Alna wed Gardiner tues 
‘'nion Union thurs Winthrep ‘Tenple mon 
Varren St, Georges tues Belfast Beltast mon 
amden Amity tues Augusta Bethlehem tues 
China Central wed Calais St. Croix mon 
2 Saco Saco wed Surry Lygonia wed 
For he thought on his Eden—and wept for its loss, 


Kennebunk York mon Exstport Eastern Ist mon 
b 7 As he view'd the dark sorrows before him, Rridgeton Orientalmon Lubec Washington Ist wet 
When fancy paints, amid the dreams of night, But Hope bade the pilgrim to think on the cross, 


Vew Glo mon A Landma k 1st 
) t ed Portland 2d wed 
His native soil, the home of his delight; an, xfo urs w ortland 2d w 
He springs with joy, to’clasp each kindred hand, 


Somersetmon Brunswick United 3d taes 
Bangor Rising V rtue tues Bath Solar ist thurs 
But wakes alas! far from the social band. 


Thomaston Qrient mon 
Duckpore Felictty 


He awakens to woe—but she brushes the tears, 
Tat are sadly tho’ silently stealing: 

And points to a day through the vista of years, 
The boly and just one revealing.— 


When the rain-bow appeared, dove-cyed mercy was there 
To soften each hue that array’d it— 


Twas a beacon of joy in the land of despair 
But Hope was the Seraph that made it. 


Monday 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lebanon Franklin mon Hampton Kockingham tues 
imherst Benevolent mon Bath Meridian Sun wed 


Concord Blaziny Star tues Hanover Trinity Encampment 
Charlestown Faithful wed last Wedin Feb Apr June; 
New Lendon King Solomon’s wed Ang. Oct. and Dee. St An 
Washington Mt. Vernon mon drew*s Chapter: 4th wed m 
Plymouth Olive Branch tues Jan Mar. May. July. Sept 


Santornron mon and Nov. Counesl of Mar 
And hence, while fond Hope guides us through life's way, ters,on the same days 
still disapponted by sorrow; wed 
We sweeten the cup of affliction to«lay, New Ipswieh Bethel tues 

With the bliss we reserve for to-morrow 


H. Strafford wed 
Rradferd St Peter*s tues 
- Chambersburg, May 19, 1°26, ‘stead St. Vaul-s tues 
Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


i With what emotions does his bosom swell— 
4 At midnight hour beneath the gloomy cell? 

To view his chains, and bear their clanking sound, 
That echoes through the. dismal grates around, 


Man wistfully gazed, and his grief-stricken heart, 
Was sooth’d in'o meek resignation; 

The tear that bad gathered fergot to depart, 
For Joy was diffused through creation. * 


f Vo close again his grief-worn weeping eyes; 

f The rending pang no longer can he stand, 

a He fiads his last repose within a foreign land. A. 


The PAariner’s Song. 
i. By Allan Cunningham. 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mas’; 


; 4 He lays him down, but not in vain—he tries 
| 


Chapter 
Portsmouth John's 1st wet 
Pythagoras 3d tues 
Claremont Hiram 1st wed 


Naneluble Rising Sun Wednesday 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Glocester Friendship wed Harmerny tues 
Cumberland Morning Star mon Smithfield Mount Moriah fii 


j| Coventry Hamilton wed East Greenwich King Solomon 
These letters in their proper place, Providence St. Johns wed Mt, mond on or pre fm__ 
bends the gallant mast, my boys, Will show the world and thee Newport St mon 
White like the eagle free, A cause of sorro™ and disgrace, Grand Lodge eve of FebMay 
} Away the good ship flies, and leaves A source of misery. 
Ty 4, Old England on the lee. When this riddle is most unfolded, it becomes the great- PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
4 gentle wind! 4 H. At No. 75, Washington-Street, (opposite the Old 
me eta ard a fair one Cry solution is requeste 
‘But give to me the breeze, | State House.—Entrance Cornhill-Court.) 
d whit heaving high; 
| Tie good ship tight and free— Like light and shade upon waving field, TERMS........TWO DOLLARS FIFTY CENTS# 
| ) 4 The world of waters is our nome, Coursing each other, when the flying cloud advance, or THREE DOLLARS payable semi-am™™ 
Hh ) i And merry. men are we. Now hide, and now reveal, the sun. Home, “ally No subscription received for less than six 
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